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The Life and Times of Cavour. By WILLIAM ROSCOE 
Thayer. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1911. — Two volumes : xvi, 604, viii, 562 pp., with maps. 

To most Americans Cavour is but a name. Not only has every one 
heard of Garibaldi, but the main facts of his career are generally known. 
Mazzini also occupies a definite place in many minds, because of his 
connection with the great democratic movement of the last century and 
his idealistic championship of republican institutions. Cavour was an 
idealist in the sense that, although reared under a despotic form of gov- 
ernment, and a member of the class from which such a government nat- 
urally would expect support, he proclaimed and supported the principle 
of liberty. But, as a statesman, he was intensely practical and dis- 
trusted breaches with historical continuity. His philosophy was summed 
up in a sentence in a letter written before he became a figure in poli- 
tics, in which he declared the conviction that order was necessary for 
the development of a country, and that, of all the guarantees of order, 
a legitimate authority having its roots in the past was the best. Be- 
cause of this practical conservatism, although he was a tenacious ex- 
ponent of liberal principles, he was distrusted and disliked by men of 
radical views, who could conceive of liberal institutions only as founded 
on the ruins of the existing order; but, by reason of the same clear- 
sighted practical statesmanship, he became the master-builder of Italian 
unity. His task was complicated and extremely difficult. It bristled 
with questions of finance, of political and social order, of the relations 
of church and state and of foreign policy. There seemed to be but one 
man who could grapple with all these questions at once, and that was 
Cavour. In narrating the story of his life, Mr. Thayer gives a full ex- 
position of the history of the times in which he lived and wrought. 
The author's work has been done with remarkable fidelity and thorough- 
ness. Documentary sources have been fully explored and geographical 
details have been personally verified. The result is a credit to Ameri- 
can scholarship, as well as a narrative of fascinating interest. Now and 
then we almost lose sight of the central figure, but this is because of the 
fullness with which the story of contemporaneous events is told, and not 
because the author is lacking in enthusiasm for his hero. Nothing is 
wanting on this score. Indeed, if the author's work be open to adverse 
criticism on any point, it is upon the ground that he is disposed to con- 
cede perhaps too little to those who differed with Cavour. It detracts 
nothing from Cavour's greatness to admit that there is sometimes much to 
be said in justification or in extenuation of the course of those who failed 
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to agree with him. That this is so may be considered as a proof of his 
superior wisdom and sagacity, in cases where his position was vindicated 
by results. As to the peace of Villafranca, Cavour afterwards frankly ad- 
mitted that the course taken by Victor Emanuel was fortunate. It may 
also be observed that Mr. Thayer is sometimes disposed to view the 
transactions which he describes in a manner more abstract than that 
which characterizes Cavour's conception of them. In the same spirit 
he now and then suggests the existence of analogies the foundation of 
which is not altogether clear. He remarks, for instance, that 

while Camillo Cavour, at odds with his family, his caste, his country's 
misrule, and the reaction which prevailed throughout Europe, was man- 
fully coming to terms with himself in the solitude of the Alps, Abraham 
Lincoln, a youth a year and a half his elder, was splitting rails on a pion- 
eer clearing in Indiana. . . Before Cavour and before Abraham Lincoln 
the future in 1830 seemed to be barred by an adamantine wall [page 18]. 

There were no doubt many other persons before whom in 1830 the 
future seemed to be so barred, but on any other ground the analogy 
must be regarded as strained. Had Lincoln become the champion of 
slavery, there would have been matter for astonishment; as the oppo- 
nent of slavery, there is nothing in his course to surprise us. Cavour, 
on the other hand, went counter to personal traditions and circum- 
stances. It would not be easy to recall two men who less resemble 
each other in their traits and habits. Their lives never crossed, nor 
had the career of the one the slighest association with or influence upon 
the career of the other. The attempt to draw a parallel between them 
produces a sense of unreality. 

J. B. M. 

The Religious Experience of the Roman People from the Earli- 
est Times to the Age of Augustus. By W. Warde Fowler. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 191 1. — xviii, 504 pp. 

To say that this book is worthy of its author would be sufficient 
commendation ; but it is more. It adds to the achievements of a long 
life, devoted to genuine humanism in the widest sense, a work which at 
once sums up the mature results of unrivaled classical scholarship and 
recasts them in the mould of recent anthropological categories. It is 
the sign of a new age when men like Gilbert Murray, Farnell and 
Fowler turn so definitely to primitive life for the explanation of the 
cults, myths and usages whose meaning had remained dark for the 
grammarian, even when expressed in the clearest phrase in the classics. 



